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GRADING —While it is perfectly true that 
DIFFICULTIES many large buyers purchase 

processed foods on the basis of 
their own ideas of quality or grade, the official AMS 
Standards for grade are, nevertheless, of utmost impor- 
tance to the processor. For even if he sells not a case 
on the basis of these grades they are still used as a 
guide in processing operations and in the event of war 
—which is always possible despite the Kremlin’s asser- 
tion this week, that war is no longer necessary to “con- 
vert” the world to Communism—the processor will 
necessarily sell the greater part of his pack on the basis 
of these grades. For these reasons it is more or less a 
forgone conclusion that AMS will run into a hornets 
nest whenever it undertakes to make a major overhaul 
in grading requirements for a specific item, however 
badly needed, or even when requested by industry. 
There are, of course other reasons such as variety and 
climatic differences in various parts of the country 
where the commodity may be grown. 


An interesting example of the difficulties involved in 
establishing grade standards and in our opinion an 
example of how easy it is to lose sight of one of the 
prime functions of these standards—to outline the 
steps or differences in market value (and consumer 
preferences)—is contained in the proposed asparagus 
grade revisions, summarized on page 13 of this publica- 
tion last week. 

The asparagus grades have been under study for at 
least two seasons. The first proposed revision was 
issued in January 1955; the second, just a few weeks 
ago. There are many changes in this new proposal, 
some of which will receive the blessing of industry 
while others will apparently meet with strenuous 
objection. 


Indications are that the strongest objections will 
have to do with the manner and method of measuring 
fiber content. This test, it seems, is set up to provide 
grading values in inverse ratio to market value and/or 
consumer acceptance. Using it, the fiber content of a 
2!. inch “point” (green), which is or should be the 
very essence of perfection in canned asparagus, would 
be measured at a point 114 inches from the tip end of 
the head, while the fiber content of a 4 inch “spear” 
would be measured at a point 3 inches down from the 
ti) end of the head. Yet, the tolerance for tough fiber 
is the same grade for grade. But that’s only the begin- 
niiz—Under the proposal, still speaking of green as- 
paragus, a 2 inch cut from the bottom of a 3 inch “tip”, 
barely meeting the fiber requirements for “tips”, would 
no! meet the fiber requirements for “bottom cuts’, 
gr de for grade, because they would be measured for 
fiber content at the same place on the stalk and the pro- 
po:ed allowance for fiber content in “bottom cuts” is 
ho! as great as it is for “tips”. 

There are other seeming discrepancies in these 


grades such as, a larger tolerance in “spears”, “tips” 
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and “points” for units with shattered heads, poorly cut, 
misshapen units, damaged and seriously damaged units 
than for “cut spears”, “bottom cuts” or “cuts, tips re- 
moved” in the same grade—and a good many others 
that might be mentioned. 

But our purpose here is not to analyze the proposed 
grade, but merely to point out that after a full year and 
more of study by industry and government, there ap- 
parently is not a meeting of minds. From where we sit, 
it looks as though either government is not cooperating 
with industry or that industry is not cooperating with 
government nor with other parts of the same industry. 
From where we sit, it looks like the commodity groups, 
that were at one time a part of the National Canners 
Association set-up are sorely missed in this instance. 
From where we sit, it looks like this is an area where 
NCA might well lend a hand to help get the interested 
parties around one big table. Its been done on food 
and drug standards and there’s no reason why it can’t 
be done on grades, particularly where a controversy 
exists. 


—As anyone can plainly see, by looking 
reg: at our Convention and School Calendar, 

Canners Schools are on in earnest, par- 
ticularly during this month of February, although some 
were held in January and more are scheduled in March. 
The programs are enough to make any processor drool, 
so much so, that it would be hard to imagine that each 
one does not draw maximum attendance. This busi- 
ness of living with a business today admittingly takes 
a maximum amount of management time. Today, can- 
ners are busy in their shipping and sales departments 
and Fieldmen are out everyday drumming up acreage. 
As a result we hear by the grapevine that some of the 
schools aren’t drawing the attendance they deserve. 
The Tri-State Work Shop scheduled for next week, 
February 20 to 24, for instance, according to reserva- 
tions received to date, is being by-passed by far too 
many. This is most unfortunate, for the program 
arranged by the good Professors at the University of 
Maryland is outstanding and calculated to be most 
helpful. 

Set up as the first of a four year course with empha- 
sis each year (this year, raw products) on a different 
phase of the processing operation, the workshop repre- 
sents an outstanding service to the industry in the Tri- 
State area. It is, of course, necessary to sign up that 
all important acreage. It’s equally necessary to know 
the latest developments in raw products to make the 
most or that acreage. A few days by the fieldmen and 
top management, spent at U. of M. next week (Feb. 
20-24) not only will encourage these good Professors 
to continue their excellent cooperation with the in- 
dustry, but may very well mean black ink on the 
ledger as a result of higher profits from better, more 
consistent quality, through better, more efficient con- 
trol of the raw product, 
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AGRICULTURE 


Good Cultural Practices for 
Canning Crops 


J. O. Dutt of Penn State University, 
speaking at the 11th Annual Fieldmens 
Conference at University Park, Penn- 
sylvania, February 1-3, suggested ten 
cultural practices, which he said will tend 
to help overcome some of the conditions 
that resulted in poor crops in 1955. The 
Fieldmens Conference was 
jointly by the University and the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association. Mr. Dutt 
reminded growers and canners that the 
tomato crop in many areas of Pennsy]l- 
vania (and in other states too) was a 
failure, but that in other areas some 
tomato growers had as high as 15 to 18 
tons per acre. The secret he suggested, 
was a well-drained fertile soil in good 
physical condition. This he said may be 
attained by observing the following cul- 
tural practices: 


1. Do not plant processing crops on 
marginal land. 


2. Select the best fields available. 


3. Emphasize the importance of 
organic matter in the vegetable produc- 
tion program. 


4. Use good cover crops whenever pos- 
sible in the soil building program. 


5. Apply lime and fertilizer on the 
basis of a soil test. 


6. Do not over-work heavy soils. Some 
growers have the tendency to destroy 
soil structure by over tillage. This com- 
pacts soil and reduces air and water hold- 
ing capacity of some soils. 


7. If irrigation is available, use as a 
regular practice. Do not wait until crops 
are seriously damaged and then apply 
water. 


sponsored 


8. Watch cultivation during dry, hot 
periods. Deep, close cultivation during 
these periods is injurious to many vege- 
table crops. 

9. We need improved varieties. Varie- 
ties which will set fruit during periods 
of high temperature are highly desirable. 
Varieties of tomatoes which will not 
crack or become soft and watery during 
periods of heavy rainfall are needed. 

10. Perhaps, we may be able to apply 
growth chemicals to crops such as beans 
and tomatoes to help improve fruit set 
during periods of high temperatures. Re- 
search work along these lines is being 
conducted at the present time. 


The effect of Food and Drug legisla- 
tion on farmers and growers throughout 
the nation will be discussed by George P. 
Larrick, U. S. Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs, on Friday March 16 at the Spring 
Meeting of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association. The meeting will 
be held in the Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Florida, March 14, 15 and 16. 
Mr. Larrick will speak following the pre- 
sentation of a proclamation by Florida 
Governor LeRoy Collins designating the 
week of March 19-25 as “Food and Drug 
Golden Anniversary Week” in Florida. 
The proclamation will be presented in 
honor of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Food and Drug Laws. Other features of 
the three-day meeting will include reports 
on the latest advances in the use of 
atomic energy in agriculture, the future 
of fungicides in controlling plant dis- 
eases, and a special report on the NAC 
Association’s program to promote the 
safe use of agricultural chemicals. 


Pennsylvania Canners and their Field- 
men gathered at Penn State University 
the first three days of February to hear 
the latest on growing better canning 
crens. Shown left to right are: Vaughn 
Staller, 1955 Chairman of P.C.A. Raw 
Products Committee (American Home 
Foods); C. C. Barnard, 1956 Chairman of 
the Association’s Raw Products Commit- 
tee (Green Giant Company) and Joseph 
Berger, Corneli Seed Company, featured 
speaker at the annual Fieldmens Banquet 
held Thursday evening, February 2. 


ASPARAGUS FELLOWSHIP AT 
RUTGERS 

Under the sponsorship of the N. J. 
Canners’ Association, a fund of $3,000 
has been raised by New Jersey asparagus 
processors, brokers, auctions and growers 
to establish a 3-year fellowship at the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Rutgers University, according to Dr. J. 
Howard Ellison, associate research spe- 
cialist in vegetable crops. 

Arthur Poivan, a graduate student in 
vegetable crops, has been assigned to the 
fellowship the purpose of which is to 
expand the asparagus research program 
established by the department in 1953. 

The project covers yield prediction 
studies, irrigation, cultivation, quality, 
replanting, minor element nutrition and 
strain testing. 

Other departments of the Experiment 
Station which are cooperating in this 
work include Soils, Farm Crops, Food 
Technology, Agricultural Economics, 


Entomology, Plant Pathology. 
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This is a busy time for Industry Fieldmen, who are not only 
signing up acreage these days, but attending school at the vari- 
ous Universities throughout the country, to learn the latest 
developments in growing canning crops. The photo here was 
snapped at the first annual Conference for Processors and Field- 
men at Michigan State College in the middle of January. Left 
to right: Ray Floate, Michigan Fruit Canners; Ray Wakefield, 
Gerber Products Co.; Dr. H. B. Tukey, Head of MSC’s Horticul- 
ture Department and William Bolthouse, prominent grower from 
Cedar Springs, Michigan. 
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PACKERS LABEL 


The Possibility of Establishing 


Your Own Label 


--From the Food Brokers Viewpoint 


We know that 
the problems fac- 
ing the smaller 
and medium-sized 
canners are very 
urgent. We have 
no illusions that 
we are going to 
bring before you 
any suggestions 
that will satisfy 
the requirements 
of any great num- 
ber of canners 
who may want 
their own brand promoted. 


We have been aided by a very able 
group of representative canned food 
brokers throughout the country. They 
have contributed richly from their own 
experiences in this report. 

Most of our thoughts have been given 
to the medium-sized canner who shows 
some possibilities of achieving, in a small 
way, some sense of security that has been 
achieved by the very large advertisers. 


We have no “pat formula” for the solu- 
tion of this problem. There are certain 
basic factors which must prevail to ac- 
complish anything. First of these is 
loyalty. Loyalty to your broker and to 
the buyers who show that they are will- 
ing to be the vehicles of distribution for 
your products. 


On this there is one little observation 
that we have made over the last few 
years. You will find it is the canner who 
has had a hit-and-miss sales program, 
that has gone around his brokers who is 
facing the greatest sales difficulties. 

It is obvious that these canners cannot 
expect to have any sympathetic loyalty 
from either their salesmen or their 
buyers. 


H. L, PROCTOR 


1 WO WAYS TO MERCHANDISE 
We have felt for years that there were 
tw: ways of merchandising canned foods. 
irst is to support an item or a group 
of ‘ems by heavy advertising and promo- 
tional expense. This is, of course, out of 
reech of the medium or small size packer. 
Second, by providing desirable mer- 
chandise properly labeled and packaged, 
‘1 address at the Marketing Session of the 49th 


An ual Convention of the National Canners Asso- 
¢iton in Atlantie City, Friday, January 20, 1956. 


CANNING TRADE: 


By 
HARRY L. PROCTOR 
Paul Paver and Associates, Inc., Chicago, 


Chairman of The Canned Foods 
Committee, National Food Brokers Assn. 


priced at levels that would be assured of 
consumer acceptance. The willingness to 
undertake the responsibility of having 
merchandise available throughout the 
year. 


We do know that large supermarket 
operators require availability of volume 
supplies. We are quite sure that if you 
can arrange your operations so that all 
of these factors have been complied with, 
many brokers could find a market in a 
substantial number of supermarket out- 
lets for your products. 


From here on the broker must take 
over. He must develop the idea in the 
buyer’s mind of advertising these prod- 
ucts. If possible, to induce large mass 
displays. It may be that your broker may 
have retail sales service to introduce your 
products through the cooperative and 
other retail units. 


This idea presupposes that there will 
be imagination, persistence, flexibility 
and tact applied to the application of 
your marketing efforts. 


BROKER EXPERIENCES 


Let us quote from the experience of 
some of our fellow members on the 
Canned Foods Committee of the National 
Food Brokers Association: 


BROKER A: “We shall try to set forth 
a few ideas relative to the sale of canned 
foods and to the relationship between 
canners and brokers, particularly the 
small and medium-size canners of non- 
advertised brands who primarily sell 
through brokers. 


“We still stick with canned foods; and 
while we have some very nice accounts, 
most are the non-advertised firms with 
the possible exception of two packer’s 
labels. While these firms do little local 
advertising (almost nil with us), they 
both have brands that are familiar to 
almost everyone. We feel confident that 
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on the over-all picture, our sales run at 
least 98 percent canned foods. So much 
for us! 


“NATIONAL VS. LOCAL BRANDS: Many 
small and medium-sized canners have 
allowed the nationally advertised brands 
to steal away their particular markets. 
These national firms are merely former 
small canners who have grown large 
through promotions and through taking 
advantage of every opportunity that pre- 
sented itself. In most cases, they have 
created these opportunities, thereby pyra- 
miding their business and distribution. 


MARKET BY MARKET: “Almost every 
canner has a golden opportunity if he 
will but make the most of it. By laying 
plans for one market at a time (possibly 
two), and by promoting his products 
there through the combined efforts of his 
brokers and distributors, he can have 
certain markets where he will be strong. 
We find many canners tend to spread 
themselves too thin which we think is a 
mistake, since they should take on only 
what they can care for. It is far better to 
complete the picture piece-by-piece than 
to be in a continued over-sold state, due 
to biting off more than they can chew. We 
have found some canners who are in- 
clined to appoint new brokers when they 
are unable to supply their loyal brokers 
who have represented them for years on 
important goods needed for their par- 
ticular markets. As we see it, the ‘coast- 
ing days’ are over for canners and brok- 
ers alike. 


COVERING TRADE WITH BROKERS: “There 
is another item of importance, one which 
we often have difficulty driving home to 
some canners, namely, covering the trade 
with the broker from time to time. Too 
many canners feel that if they mail price 
lists and samples, the Wizard of Sales 
(the broker) can wave his magic pencil 
and send in more business than they can 
fill! This is ‘wishful thinking’—thinking 
related to the horse-and-buggy days. 
Steady, constructive visits should take 
place between the canner and the broker, 
at which time the canner should cover 
the trade with the broker to understand 
various problems in each market. Also, 
the broker should visit the cannery dur- 
ing the canning season, if possible. A 
close-knit team can get results; and if 
you plow enough you will grow a crop— 
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PACKERS LABEL—Continued 


perhaps not the one you want or the yield 
you want—but you will produce.” 

You can see that this broker has been 
doing a lot of constructive thinking and 
has had satisfactory success. 

Not all of these brokers have found 
optimistic possibilities in their markets. 
Each one develops his own facet in the 
thinking on this subject. Some of them 
are positive and successful in their ideas. 
Others find their efforts have shown little 
results. 


BROKER C: “From our observation 


we do not know of any constructive mar- - 


keting that has been developed in our 
market. Sixty-five percent of the busi- 
ness in our market is controlled by three 
national chains and one local chain. All 
of them do considerable advertising on 
their own private labels, but frankly the 
nationally advertised lines still seem to 
hold their own. A couple of smaller can- 
ners have tried to make inroads into the 
market by spending considerable money 
on TV and newspaper advertising, but we 
understand they have not been able to get 
very far. As a matter of fact we feel that 
as soon as they have to pull in their 
horns, they will find themselves back 
where they started from.” 


Here are some quotations from a 
broker in the Midwest: 


BROKER E: “For a small independent 
packer to expect substantial business in 
a market of this size is sort of futile as 
things stand now. 


“The only solution now is for a packer 
to be a specialist in a small field and 
pack something better than branded com- 
petition. Distribution may be accom- 
plished by using institutional sizes as a 
wedge. This can have quite a bearing 
from word-of-mouth advertising. 

“The only way is to have a fairly com- 
plete line and to give an exclusive to some 
large local chain or voluntary, in return 
for promoting this line, although exclu- 
sives are only as good as the distributor 
wants them to be. 


ONE LABEL: “Better yet would be con- 
solidation of strong independent packers 
with one label, thus furnishing a fairly 
complete line of merchandise, cutting 
overhead cost per case, both of manage- 
ment and selling. They could make a 
better dog fight of it.” 

You will note that this broker feels 
that consolidation of strong independent 
packers under one label would settle the 
problem. 


BROKER F: COMMON BRAND: “It is 
not only our opinion, but many others 
that these canners must use a common 
brand. 

“Group marketing under established 
labels, plus the selection of a good adver- 
tising agency for sound advertising, and 
by all means, the canners should establish 
a control over products by proper grad- 


PINEAPPLE 


PIE FILLING 


King of Hawaii brand Pineapple Pie 
Filling is a new product of Alexander & 
Baldwin, Ltd., Honolulu. Label’ designed 
and printed by Muirson Label Co., Inc. 


ing. All should cooperate and have a 
planned marketing program.” 


BROKER D: “You and I have both 
seen this smaller canner’s position de- 
teriorate for many years. Having been 
a small canner myself at one time, I am 
deeply sympathetic and have tried to do 
things to be of assistance to them. 


PRICE: “One of the big difficulties with 
the small independent canner is that he 
usually does not have a complete line and 
when he tries to establish a label, even in 
local marketing areas, he runs into’ diffi- 
culty. Today most operators want a con- 
tinuity if they are going to pay a price 
higher than the trading market. 


“We are seeing what I believe will be a 
resurgence of private label merchandise. 
However, here again that is hardly a 
solution for the small canner as he must 
sell at the bottom of the market. 


“The small canner, with a limited line, 
also runs into price difficulties when he 
tries to sell two or three or four items 
under his label to supermarket operators 
or groups. They feature nationally ad- 
vertised or private label merchandise and 
buy the small packers’ labels only when 
it is a price proposition.” 

Here is a broker who is very optimistic: 


BROKER B, located on the Atlantic 
Coast where we have seen the last 
stronghold of the old-time wholesale gro- 
cer in large marketing areas: 


“You have pointed out very well in a 
number of letters this past year, as well 
as the previous year, the necessity for 
helping the smaller canner stay in busi- 
ness. This is naturally of concern to all 
of us and personally have been giving 
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considerable thought to the matter, but, 
frankly, trying to come up with the cor- 
rect answer is difficult. 


PARTNERSHIP: “We feel that a canner 
should sit down with his broker, and find 
out just what customers he can depend 
upon. He should work out some kind of 
a promotional idea, and then really go to 
that particular customer or customers 
and work out what one should really call 
a partnership. In other words, the canner 
can let the customer know that if he is 
going to be the source of supply for, say, 
canned peas or corn or whatever the 
items may be, that he will see that he is 
supplied the year ’round, and give him 
some kind of a promotional allowance to 
help him compete with the national 
brands. 


“Furthermore, work up a type of a 
contract so that if the customer has over- 
estimated his requirements, the balances 
can be reviewed throughout the year, 
reduced accordingly and thus place the 
canner in the position to sell the cancel- 
lation quantity elsewhere before it is too 
close to new pack. By the same token, if 
the buyer gives the canner the assurance 
that he is going to do everything possible 
to go out and promote the particular item 
he is buying from them, then the canner 
could feel more at ease. In addition, we 
know that in many instances the buyers 
are willing to work with the canner as 
far as price is concerned on the basis of 
the market at time of shipment and not 
have the canner tied up on, say, a low 
cost basis which was established in the 
early part of the season in order to meet 
some cheap competition. After all, the 
independent buyer realizes that the can- 
ner must make money or he is not going 
to have a source of supply in order to 
compete with the national brands.” 


We believe this report is quite compre- 
hensive and shows that a good many of 
our members have seen possibilities in 
packers’ brand marketing. These are sug- 
gestions that are worth studying. That 
faith is the basis of this project. 


RECAPITULATION 


Let us recapitulate the ideas that have 
been developed. 


First, the canner must first convince 
himself that he has possibilities among 
his distributors to sell his products under 
his own brand. 


Secondly, the canner must be sold on 
the requirements and the possibilities of 
his project. He must approach it with 
“sympathetic understanding.” The Spun- 
ish call it “Simpatico.” 


Third, if he is to sell the maximum 
number of his mass marketing distri!u- 
tors, he must develop with his broker a 
practical and profitable merchandising 
proposition on his brands. He must make 
them available every day in the year. Tie 
merchandise must be desirable quality. 
Prices must be recognized salability, 
packages should be properly labelled so 
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PACKERS LABEL—Continued 


that they can at least have as much 
“arresting attention” as the competitive 
advertised brands. 


RETAIL PROMOTION 
We quote from Broker G: 


“It is our experience that packers with 
a cooperative advertising program who 
are also willing to invest nominal 
amounts for retail promotional work are 
making progress and getting their brands 
well established. In today’s mass market- 
ing it seems like both an advertising con- 
tract and nominal expenditures for retail 
promotional work are absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

If you go home and study your own 
business, there are undoubtedly many 
among you who could bring up a program 
which your brokers can grasp practically 
and develop business. 

It may be possible that the easiest way 
to approach this would be to attempt to 
switch much of your buyer’s label busi- 
ness over to your own. This could be done 
largely by showing your buyers that 
quicker service could be secured, with a 
faster turnover and less delay in ship- 
ments. 


These ideas are not mere suppositions, 
because back of this are many other very 
substantial operations that have been 
developed over the past several years. 
Our manufacturers not only have 
switched their business to their own 
brands but have increased their volume 
very substantially. 


We have in mind one packer whose 
business is well over a half million dol- 
lars in one market and can do all of his 
billing in one afternoon, because the busi- 
ness is switched over from a myriad of 
small orders in pool cars to straight car- 
loads of one item under packer’s brand. 
Normally carlots can be shipped with the 
minimum amount of labor and time in 
the warehouse, and incidentally at a 
much lower cost. 


If we have given you any thoughts of 
any value in this report, we are very 
happy to have done so. From here on, it 
is going to take your own imagination 
and that of your brokers to develop the 
ideas. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


Now let’s look into the future. I feel 
that the canning industry as a whole 
will have their very best years ahead of 
them. This may not apply to all indi- 
tremendous increase in population in the 
vidiial canners. We are going to have a 
next 20 years. The canning industry is 
goiig to feed this great increase. Frankly, 
I think that some small commodity can- 
ners will always be in difficulty. 

hose canners that have brands and 
merchandising relations built up with 
ma-s marketing outlets will certainly 
ha\e a considerable advantage. 


Adoption of 24-oz. freezer jar, as shown 
above, for the packaging of its House of 
Lords mayonnaise and other private label 
brands has been announced by Martin 
Gillett & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md. Prod- 
uct is being distributed through brokers 
and dealers along the Eastern seaboard. 
Freezer jars have been adopted by this 
packer because of their reuse factor in the 
home for home freezing and refrigerator 
storage of leftovers. The container has 
found favor, too, with grocers because of 
the built-in stacker feature which permits 
easy and secure arrangement of product 
on their shelves. Freezer jars and closures 
by Owens-Illinois; labels by 20th Century 
Printing, Baltimore. 


We would like to mention a method 
that we want to stress. This is the im- 
portance of mass displays in modern 
supermarkets. Recently; one authority 


made the statement that 48 percent of 


store purchases were made by impulse. 
If you have your merchandise in large 
displays at isle ends where the consumers 
are forced to almost stumble over them, 
you have a better chance of making a sale 
than the finest advertised brands that 
only have shelf position. 


We have been very pleased with the 
voluminous correspondence with our 
Canned Foods Committee. There are 
many evidences that the brokerage fra- 
ternity is well abreast of the responsi- 
bilities that these problems present. 


We suggest that when you go home, 
you analyze your own packing possibil- 
ities. Then consult your brokers in the 
market where you feel that you have the 
best opportunity of expanding your op- 
erations under your own brands. Then 
possibly some of you will report next 
year that you have made some real 
progress. 
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The current issue of “Let’s Go Shop- 
ping” dated February 10, calls attention 
to the 50th Anniversary of the Food and 
Drug Administration and the part played 
by the National Canners Association and 
the canning industry in general, in help- 
ing formulate and in supporting pure 
food laws for the protection of the con- 
sumer. The issue points out that the con- 
sumers have a wide variety of products 
to choose from; that canned foods are 
nutritious; store easily and come in a 
variety of can sizes. Consumers are ad- 
vised to read and study the labels, which 
provide basic information ‘required by 
Federal regulations and much other addi- 
tional helpful information supplied volun- 
tarily by the food processor. “Let’s Go 
Shopping” is a weekly bulletin published 
by the Agricultural Extension Service of 
Ohio State University. It is sent to 
county agents and selective lists of per- 
sons in positions where the use of the 
information will inform consumers. 


A better merchandising job by the 
poultry industry can mean as much 
growth in sales as the industry has al- 
ready enjoyed from improved production 
and processing methods, Donald E. Swan- 
son, Advertising Manager of Ac’cent In- 
ternational Chicago, told the fact finding 
conference of the Institute of American 
Poultry Industry in Kansas City, Febru- 
ary 11. Starting in mid April, Ac’cent 
will carry a full schedule of full color 
consumer ads in such womens magazines 
as “Ladies Home Journal,” “Better 
Homes & Gardens” and “Good House- 
keeping”. These will be backed with an 
all out program of consumer publicity in 
newspaper food pages, TV and radio 
shows. Colorful point-of-sale posters and 
recipe leaflets will be provided the 
retailer. 


Crown Foods, Inc., Bridgeport, Michi- 
gan, is the new name and address of 
LaSalle Food Products Company, form- 
erly of Detroit. 


Ferry-Morse Catalog—In commemora- 
tion of their first One Hundred years in 
the seed business, Ferry-Morse Seed 
Company has issued a new catalog of 
vegetables varieties, which are fully de- 
scribed and uses indicated. The catalog 
is complete in every detail and beautifully 
bound with gold cover and may be ob- 
tained by addressing the company at Box 
778, Detroit, Michigan. 


Meatball Machine — Allan W. Parker 
Company, 420 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, is the maker of a Meatball forming 
Machine, which has been in use by a 
number of canners for some time. The 
machine, capable of producing different 
sizes of meatballs in capacities ranging 
from 50 to 1500 per minute, is of sani- 
tary construction easily cleaned and can 
be supplied in either stainless steel con- 
tact parts or in steel. Full information 
may be obtained from the manufacturer. 
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Tennessee-Kentucky Canners Associa- 
tien—Due to the hospitalization of Presi- 
dent John Craddock for an operation, the 


date for the annual Spring Meeting of the . 


Tennessee-Kentucky Canners Association 
has been changed from March 6 as previ- 
ously set to March 27, at the Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee. According to 
advice from Secretary H. L. W. Hill. 


J. Raymond Taylor, formerly with 
National Can Corporation and Crown Can 
Company anc presently Sales Repressen- 
tative for Container Corporation, cover- 
ing Maryland and part of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia has entered the Maryland 
General Hospital in Baltimore for the 
removal of a painful kidney stone. 


The many friends of Merritt Clark, 
Vice President Associated Seed Growers, 
Inc., will be pleased to learn that he has 
recovered sufficiently to leave the hos- 
pital. Merrit suffered a heart attack on 
December 3 and has been in a hospital at 
New Haven since that time. He will be 
confined to his bed at his home at 61 
North Street, Milford, Connecticut. 


The Bowman Agency—Luther K. Bow- 
man, General Manager, has announced 
that Andrew J. Percival, with many years 
of experience in the food industry, twelve 
years with A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company and five years with American 
Home Foods, has become an associate of 
the Bowman Agency which specializes in 
an industrial relations service to manage- 
ment in the food field. 


NFBA New Members — The following 
firms have been admitted to membership 
in the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion: Koehler Brokerage Company, Louis- 
ville; Barta-Pfeffer Company, Cleveland, 
and Gabriel R. Vinokur, Philadelphia. 


The Krier Preserving Company, Bel- 
gium, Wisconsin, canners of “Serv-u- 
rite” canned foods, have appointed Mor- 
row Brothers, Inc., to represent them in 
the New York City area. 


Thomas Hughes, Branch Manager, 
Continental Can Company, Paterson, New 
Jersey plant, has been selected as one of 
the country’s top ten best dressed men in 
a nation wide pole of mens wear experts 
made by the Made-to-Measure Guild, na- 
tional men’s wear research organization. 
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POST SIGNS FOR 1956 — Baseball 
players the country over are signing on 
the dotted line these days. During the 
past two years Wally Post (seated right) 
has been putting his signature on the 
line and playing a great right field (40 
home runs in 1955) for the Cincinnati Red 
Legs. In the above photo, he’s signing a 
new. kind of agreement—the 1956 Can 
Contract for the Minster (Ohio) Canning 
Company, in which he is associated with 
his father-in-law and two brothers-in-law. 
Handing the pen to him is William K. 
Rusch of Toledo, sales representative of 
Continental Can Company. Looking on 
from left to right are Donald L. Weir of 
Cincinnati, District Sales Representative 
for Continental and Luke F. Beckman, 
General Manager of the Minster Canning 
Company. 


Guy R. Kinsley, who recently resigned 
as executive vice-president of Escalon 
Packers, Inc., Escalon, Calif., with a sales 
office at 255 California St., San Francisco, 
has organized the firm of Kinsley-Orsi 
Associates. A specialty will be made of 
Pacific Coast food products for Eastern 
clients, and an office will be opened 
shortly in San Francisco. 


The D. E. Winebrenner Company, of 
Hanover, Pennsylvania is using full page 
newspaper Ads in New York City to in- 
troduce its “Breakfast Cocktail” in that 
market. The new product, a blend of or- 
ange juice and apricot nectar has been 
successfully introduced in a number of 
other large Eastern cities. A total of 27 
Ads will appear in New York’s evening 
newspapers on a weekly basis through 
March 8 and these are being supple- 
mented with Car cards in all divisions of 
the New York subways. 
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SCHLECHT HEADS ILLINOIS 
CANNERS 

At the annual business meeting of the 
Illinois Canners Association held in 
Chicago on February 6, R. E. Schlecht, 
General Manager of the Rossville Pack- 
ing Company was elevated to the Presi- 
dency of the Association. Other officers 
include, Charles L. Suppiger, of the G. S, 
Suppiger Company as Vice President and 
W. D. Jones of Streator, continued as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Directors in addition to Misters 
Schlecht and Suppiger include W. R. 
Benner, Streator Canning Company; 
John Mitchell, California Packing Cor- 
poration; Vernon Otto, Green Giant Com- 
pany; Harold Souther, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby and Robert Truitt, Princeville 
Canning Company. 

It was announced at the business meet- 
ing that the annual fall meeting of the 
Association will be held at the Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday, November 
1, 1956. 


Joseph B. Kerr, Assistant Sales Man- 
ager for the Eastern Operation of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation’s 
Canning Machinery Division at Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, retired last December upon 
completion of 42 years’ service with the 
company. 


Mr. Kerr, widely known throughout 
the food canning and freezing industry 
which he has served for more than four 
decades, began his career in 1913, shortly 
after graduation from high school in 
Hoopeston, Illinois. At that time he be- 
came employed as a Cost Clerk for the 
Sprague Canning Machinery Company, a 
predecessor company of what is now the 
Canning Machinery Division of Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corporation. 


His service with the company since that 
time was interrupted only by World War 
I, in which he served for two years as a 
member of the United States Army. He 
was subsequently discharged as a Second 
Lieutenant. 


Upon returning to his employer after 
the War, Mr. Kerr was continually ¢!e- 
vated to increasingly responsible pvsi- 
tions including Chief Cost Accountaut, 
Division Export Manager, and Agency 
and Supply Department Manager. '[n 
1936, he was appointed Assistant Sa'es 
Manager, the position he held upon his 
retirement. 
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CONTINENTAL STAFF CHANGES 


Reubin L. Perin, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Metal Division of Continental 
Can Company, has announced the follow- 
ing staff changes, effective March 1st. 


L. Ylvisaker has been promoted from 
director of staff for the Metal Division, 
in New York, to general manager of the 
Metal Division Research and Develop- 
ment Department, Chicago. E. L. Hazard, 
now general manager of the northeastern 
district of the Eastern division will be- 
come director of staff. 


W. K. Neuman, now general manager 
of sales, has been appointed manager of 
new products. R. S. Hatfield, now gen- 
eral manager of the north central district 
of the Central division, Chicago, is ap- 
pointed general manager of sales. Mr. 
Neuman and Mr. Hatfield will make their 
headquarters in New York. 


In the Eastern division, R. D. Heavi- 
side, formerly district sales manager in 
Baltimore, has been appointed general 
manager of the northeastern district, 
New York; S. M. Bixler, previously plant 
ma)ager at Harvey, Louisiana, becomes 
gen-ral manager of the mideastern dis- 
tric:, Baltimore; J. S. Devlin, formerly 
How-ton district sales manager is now 
gen: val manager of the southeastern dis- 
tric New Orleans. The latter appoint- 
mei's are effective immediately. 

1. the Pacific division, C. F. Marquard, 
pre.‘ously manager of production engi- 
hee: ing for the Central division, has been 
nan -d general manager of the south 
Pac tie district, San Francisco; J. M. 
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Broomhead, heretofore plant manager at 
Pittsburgh, has become general manager 
of the north Pacific district, Portland, 
Oregon. Both of these appointments are 
also effective immediately. 


The reorganization, Mr. Perin said, was 
caused primarily by the huge volume of 
increased metal container sales achieved 
by Continental in the past few years, and 
the recent retirements of Hans A. 
Eggerss, former president, and Sherlock 
McKewen former vice president of the 
Pacific Metal Division. The executives 
involved in these changes have tenures of 
service with the company adding up to 
a total of 125 years. 


OLD GUARD STEERING 
COMMITTEE 


The Old Guard Steering Committee for 
1956, according to advice from Secretary- 
Treasurer John Dingee, will be made up 
of the following: Harry Miller, Herb 
Barnes, Sid Cutright, Ogden Sells, Wm. 
Campbell, Harry Stansbury, Walter Glas- 
coff, Robert A. Sindall, Jr., M. R. Feeney, 
David S. Nay, Frank Langsenkamp, E. E. 
Judge, Roger Lueck, Kent Upham, Robert 
Eirich, W. J. Nighbert, Charles Schick, 
E. E. Wilson, E. N. Funkhouser, John 
Swift, A. C. Staley, Jr., Frank Ward, 
Jules Bauer, Wm. Vaughan, W. D. Lewis 
and John Dingee. 


CONVENTIONS 


and ® SCHOOLS 


FEBRUARY 20-24, 1956 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION—7th Annual Food 
Processors Workshop, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 21, 22, 1956—IowA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS SHORT COURSE—Memo- 
rial Union, Iowa State College, Ames. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1956 — CANNED 
FOODS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Annual Convention, Georgia Hotel, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 27-29, 1956—cCANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, 
Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., Canada. 


MARCH 2-3, 1956—VIRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia. 


MARCH 5-9, 1956—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
50th Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 14-15, 1956—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


MARCH 15-16, 1956 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION—3rd Annual Can- 
ners Workshop, Allenberry Lodge, Boil- 
ing Springs, Pa. 


MARCH 20, 1956— WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION—Production and Tech- 
nology Conference, University of Wis- 
consin Campus, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 21, 1956— WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION—Safety Institute, Lo- 
raine Hotel, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 23-24, 1956—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 26-27, 1956—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 
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MARCH 27, 1956 — TENNESSEE-KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Spring Meeting, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 


APRIL 6, 1956 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


APRIL 8-11, 1956 — U. S. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION — Annual Conven- 
tien and Grocery Distribution Exposi- 
tion, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


MAY 6-10, 1956—SUPERMARKET INSTI- 
TUTE — Annual Convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


MAY 11-12, 1956—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION — 5th Annual Sales 
Clinic, Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, 
Pa. 


MAY 15-17, 1956—11TH PURDUE INDUS- 
TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE—Purdue Me- 
morial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


JUNE 10-14, 1956—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS—Annual Conven- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1956 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1956 — IowA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION — Annual 
Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION—42nd An- 
nual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pa. 

DECEMBER 13-14, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
71st Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


FEBRUARY 1957—NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


Pack and stock statistics of interest 


were issued last week by the National . 


Canners Association. These included 
beet and carrot packs to December 31, 
tomato puree, tomato sauce, California 
tomato paste, sauerkraut and pear packs. 
The total beet and carrot packs respec- 
tively were substantially the same as 
1954. There was little variation between 
the two years in the pack of beets, by 
state or by style. In carrots Wisconsin 
increased its pack over last year by about 
18 percent to 585,917 cases; Washington 
and Oregon pack fell off about 17 percent 
to 383,301; the New York pack was just 
off slightly to 225,576 cases; Maryland 
pack, up slightly to 145,286 cases and the 
pack in other states, down about 35 per- 
cent to 365,888 cases. All styles were off 
just slightly in near proportion to the 
reduction in total pack (from 1,878,254 to 
1,730,894 cases). The small packs in 
January and February are not expected 
to greatly affect the comparison between 
the two years. 


The comparative stock position of 
beets and carrots as of January 1, 1956 
and 1955 are shown below, together with 
shipments from the beginning of the sea- 
son to January 1: 


CANNED BEETS—SUPPLY, STOCKS 
AND SHIPMENTS 


From NCA Division of Statistics Reports 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


1954-55 1955-56 


MARKET 


BEET STOCKS* IN CANNERS’ HANDS 
BY AREA & STYLE 


(Sold & Unsold—Thousands of Actual 


Cases) Shipments 
July 1 to 
Jan.1 Jan.1 Dee. 31 
1955 1956 1955 
EASTERN STATES 
316 268 241 
Cut, Quartered 170 322 157 
845 904 601 
161 156 130 
French Style .. 56 65 34 
1,548 1,716 1,161 
MIDWESTERN STATES 
WHO 646 781 536 
Cut, Quartered 413 396 363 
1,111 861 1,076 
344 309 188 
French Style .. 156 91 aa 
2,670 2,439 2,248 
WESTERN STATES 
140 155 76 
Cut, Quartered 6 12 16 
498 637 409 
132 181 106 
French Style 66 67 65 
842 1,052 673 
U. S. Total... 5,059 5,207 4,082 


* More to come as packing continues to March 1. 
Additional pack out of the 1955 crop will be re- 
ported in March. January-February 1955 pack 
totaled 379,506 actual cases. 

Beet pack and stock reports also include pickled, 
spiced and Harvard beets. 


CANNED CARROTS—SUPPLY, 
STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
(Theusands of Actual Cases) 

1954-55 1955-56 


Carryover, July 1............ 2,204 1,495 Carryover, July 1............ 1,010 851 
Pack to December 31...... 7,358 7,794 - Pack to December 31...... 1,878 1,731 
Stock, January 1.............. 5,059 5,207 Stocks, January 1............ 1,787 1,407 
Shipments, July 1 to Shipments, July 1 to 
1954-55 SAUERKRAUT PACK BY CAN SIZE, BY STATE 
24/2 24/300 /393 24/2% 6/10 Misc. Total 
New 271,270 244,091 474,204 1,263,248 279,529 17,560 2,549,987 
Ohio, Mich. & Ind......... 131,565 165,620 316,441 90,259 20,465 1,164,711 
WISCONSIN 106,727 108,299 882,134 635,222 224,518 18,465 1,970,365 
Other Midwest 11,553 63,534 4,197 92,104 
West 4,000 80,434 262,525 195,878 35,2838 28,480 601,550 
85,491 34,707 286,505 207,128 76,117 57,605 747,553 
611,873 633,151 2,233,452 2,805,366 709,903 132,525 7,126,270 
793,977 658,703 1,884,961 3,095,060 688,010 66,714 7,187,425 
Other Midwest: Iowa, Illinois, Arkansas, Missouri and Minnescta. West: Colorado, Utah, 
Oregon and Washington. South: Maryland, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia. 
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CARROT STOCKS* IN CANNERS’ 
HANDS BY AREA & STYLE 


(Sold and Unsold—Thousands of Actual 


Cases) 
Shipments 
July 1 to 
Jan.1 Jan.1 Dec.31 
1955 1956 1955 

EASTERN STATES 
i 8 4 
Cut, Quartered 7 9 1 
64 80 44 
231 145 161 
French Style 49 35 27 
352 277 237 
MIDWESTERN STATES 
37 38 19 
Cut, Quartered cj 13 7 
138 157 189 
427 315 320 
French Style 91 74 26 
FOAL 699 598 560 
WESTERN STATES 

50 40 25 
Cut, Quartered 31 21 13 
237 135 122 
358 282 184 
French Style 60 56 30 
eee 735 533 376 
1,407 1,174 


U. S. Total... 1,787 


* More to come as packing continues to March 1. 
Carrots packed after December 31 will be included 
in the March 1, 1956, stock report. January-Febru- 
ary 1955 pack totaled 131,466 actual cases. 


SAUERKRAUT—As will be seen by 
the table below, there’s little difference 
between the two years in the sauerkraut 
packs. It will be seen however, that the 
trend away from 2%%’s and 2’s to 303’s, 
began seriously in the 1951-52 season, 
though slowed, still continues. It should 
be noted that the reduction in 214’s in 
favor of the 303’s has been slower in 
New York state than in Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana. New York now 
supplies nearly % of the 2% supply, 
while the 303 size during the 1954-55 
season was actually more important in 
Wisconsin than was the No. 2%. The 
table covers the period August 31, 1954 
to September 1, 1955, and was compiled 
by NCA Division of Statistics, in coop- 
eration with the National Kraut Packev's 
Association. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS —It will he 
noted that the increased pack of tomato 
puree in California a little more than ac- 
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counts for the increase in the total pack 
over last year. The Canners League of 
California supplies NCA with the figures 
on that state’s packs. NCA figures differ 
from League figures because NCA con- 
tinues to use 48 packs of 8 oz. and 24 
packs of 303’s so that a proper compari- 
son can be drawn with earlier years. Cali- 
fornia has changed the basis. 


1955 TOMATO PUREE PACK 
(Actual Cases) 


State 1954 1955 
New York uu... 41,442 25,925 
Md., N. J., & Pa....... 424,093 338,250 
348,639 337,165 
Michigan 119,843 115,267 
Utah & Idaho.......... 75,944 95,932 
California 1,273,715 2,135,510 
Other States 143,639 146,152 

U. &. Total........... 2,498,801 3,307,481 


BY CAN SIZE—1955 Pack: 10’s, 2,162,071 
eases; 214’s, 520,344; Picnics, 307,167; 
Misce., 317,899. 

TOMATO SAUCE PACKS 
(Actual Cases) 


TOMATO PASTE PACKED IN 


CALIFORNIA 
Can Size 1954 1955 
23,298 (a) 
1,961,324 3,816,652 
Miscellaneous .. 72,072* 97,784* 
4,370,409 6,681,595 


* Includes some 96/7 oz. (a) Included in Misc. 


PEARS—The 1955 and 1954 packs of 
pears are shown below for comparison in 
both actual cases and on a basis of 2%’s. 
Canners League of California collected 
that state’s figures and the Northwestern 
Canners Association the Washington and 
Oregon packs. The No. 2% size can is 
still the most popular size for canned 
pears accounting for 4% million cases in 
1955. But two-thirds of the increase, 1955 
as compared with 1954, went into the No. 
303 size, totaling 3.9 million cases in the 
1955 pack. Pack in 10’s amounted to 1.4 


CANNED PEAR PACKS 


1955 
Actual Basis 
Cases 
Wash.-Ore. ........ 5,698,228 4,482,655 
California .......... 4,304,291 3,366,276 
Other States .... 571,270 496,485 
U. S. Total....10,573,789 8,345,416 


1954 for Comparison 


Actual Basis 

Cases 2%’s 
Wash.-Ore. ........ 5,452,961 4,301,291 
California .......... 3,983,765 3,173,816 
Other States .... 329,076 300,214 
U. S. Total.... 9,765,802 7,775,321 


Kerr-Green Brokerage Company—R. E. 
(Bob) Green with many years of experi- 
ence in the food business, both as buyer 
and seller has joined forces with O. H. 
Kerr of the food brokerage company 
bearing his name in Oklahoma City to 
form the Kerr-Green Brokerage Com- 
pany. The Kerr Brokerage Company has 


1954 1955 pint : for the past twelve years represented a 
California ......... 6,540,165 7,885,773 ‘Mullion cases compared with 1.3 last year. — number of prominent packers and freez- 
Other States ...... 518.950 753.751 In 8 oz. the pack of 941,927 cases com- ers, so that this partnership brings to- 
: : pares with 950,793 last year; 2’s are all gether a strong combination of experi- 

U. S. Total...... 7,059,115 8,639,524 the way down to 25,000 cases. ence in selling the grocery trade. 


ADJUST 
PULPER 


the only 
pulper 


FINE LABELS 


A simple turn of the adjusting 


wheel provides any degree of 
while the pulper is in operation! adjust 


Wheel changes clearance between 
paddles and screen instantly. 


INSTANTLY 
for quick, / 


POSITIVE aynse 


quality 
control 


Built for heavy duty, peak load 
service with a minimum of upkeep. 
Capacities up to 40 tons per hour. 
All parts easily accessible for 
thorough cleaning. For use with 
tomatoes, pumpkin, sweet potatoes, 
berries and all kinds of fruit. 

Ideal for baby foods. 


Make 1956 your modernization year! 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING (CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG.,£BALTIMORE 6, MARYLAND 


227 East South St. 
Indianapolis 4, 
Indiana 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Interest Quickened—Higher Prices 
On 1956 Packs Held Certain—Sustained De- 
mand For Tomatoes And Beans—Tri-State 
Corn Well Sold—Shopping For Peas—Shrimp 
Prices Hiked—Salmon Buyers Willing But 
Offerings Few And Far Between—Wide Price 
Range On Citrus—Heavy Fruit Movement. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1956 


THE SITUATION—There was a per- 
ceptible quickening in buyer interest in 


canned foods here during the week, with © 


distributors showing a growing tendency 
to lengthen their holdings moderately. 
While continued good demand and grow- 
ing shortages are responsible for this 
condition in the case of a few items, gen- 
eral expectation of higher costs on the 
1956 packs is likewise exerting its influ- 
ence. 


THE OUTLOOK—With higher mini- 
mum wages in the offing, it is axiomatic 
that growing pressures for wage hikes 
all along the line are‘ prospect as labor 
seeks to maintain generally accepted dif- 
ferentials. Reports from California and 
the Northwest already bear out trade 
fears of another round of wage hikes in 
food processing, cannery workers having 
presented demands for higher hourly 
rates and greater fringe benefits in con- 
tracts to cover the coming season’s pro- 
cessing operations. This, in effect, means 
another bulge in the “spread” between 
farm and consumer food prices. Of more 
immediate trade interest, however, it will 
mean higher prices. Hence, many dis- 
tributors are beginning to feel most 
canned foods at current market levels 
will prove to be “good property” later on 
in the year, when price lists covering 
1956 seasonal pack operations begin to 
come along. 


TOMATOES—While recent reports on 
unsold tomato stocks in canner hands 
showed an over-all supply well in excess 
of last year, decreases were shown for 
the Tri-States area, where the local trade 
normally draws a good deal of its sup- 
plies. Hence, the market continues in very 
good position, and there is a well-sus- 
tained day-to-day demand for replace- 
ments. Canners are quoting standard 1s 
generally at $1.05, with 303s at $1.30- 
$1.40 and 2\%s bringing $2.20 or better. 
Most holders want $8 or better for 10s, 
although there are reports of a few lots 
around at $7.50-$7.75, all f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS FIRM—Broadening trade de- 
mand for both green and wax beans is 
reported, with the pick-up in consumer 
sales attributed to curtailed supplies of 
fresh beans from the South as a result of 
last month’s freeze. Standard green beans 
are bringing $1.10 or better for 303s, 
with extra standards bringing $1.30- 
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$1.35. Fancy wax beans are strong at 
$1.60 and better for 4-sieve in 303s, f.o.b. 
canneries, 


CORN—Canners in the Tri-States are 
close to bare floors on carryover holdings 
of crushed golden in 308s, and the supply 
of 10s is also well sold. Standard crushed, 
where available, ranges $1.25 to $1.30, 
with extra standard at $1.35 minimum 
and fancy bringing $1.50 or better. Offer- 
ings of white corn are none too plentiful, 
either, with extra standard crushed at 
$1.35 and fancy at $1.60 or better for 
wholegrain shoe peg. 


PEAS—Buyers are looking the market 
over in the Midwest, where some canners 
recently have been showing more of an 
inclination to do business to move out 
stocks which had been held on memoran- 
dum orders, and which have not been 
“ordered out.” Supply continues tight in 
standards, with 303s ranging $1.20 to 
$1.30. Offerings of extra standards have 
been reported as low as $1.25-$1.30 for 
ungraded sweets in 303s, with fancy 
bringing around $1.50 for 4-sieve and 
$1.60 for 3-sieve. Fancy 1-sieve Alaskas 
have been offered from the Midwest at 
$2.50 for 303s. The market in the Tri- 
States is reported unchanged, with a fair 
movement reported. 


SHRIMP HIGHER—Gulf canners have 
upped their prices on canned shrimp, 
with the market closely sold up. The mar- 
ket is nominal, with offerings subject to 
final confirmation. 


SALMON—There are buyers for any 
lots of top grades of salmon which may 
make their appearance, but trading 
tempo is necessarily slow due to the 
paucity of offerings. Reports from the 
Northwest indicate that canners have not 
yet started negotiations for cannery labor 
union pacts for the 1956 season. It is ex- 
pected that action will be deferred until 
fishing regulations covering 1956 opera- 
tions in Alaska are forthcoming. 


CITRUS—No general increase devel- 
oped in canned single strength orange 
juice this week, contrary to expectations, 
but a wide price range is in evidence. On 
sweetened 2s, prices range all the way 
from $1.22% to $1.35, with the range on 
46-ounce $2.75 to $3.00. Grapefruit juice 
shows a narrower spread, with 2s held 
at 87% to 90 cents and 46-ounce at $1.85 
to $1.90. On blended, however, a fairly 
wide range is in evidence, with sweetened 
2s at $1.05 to $1.15 and 46-ounce at $2.30 
to $2.45, with the natural held at $1.07%- 
$1.15 on 2s and $2.35 to $2.50 on 46-ounce. 
Orange juice canning is tapering off as 
high prices for raw fruit make it impos- 
sible for canners to pack and come out 
even anywhere close to the current going 
price for the canned single-strength prod- 
uct. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Shipments 
during the current month will make a 
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substantial dent in California and North- 
western packers’ fruit holdings, as buyers 
are moving every case possible in an 
effort to beat the increases in rail and 
water freight rates. Meanwhile, there 
has been relatively little new business re- 
ported in fruits, but buyers are looking 
the market over carefully with a view 
toward strengthening their inventory 
position during the second quarter of the 
year. Reports from the Coast on crop 
prospects and probable higher labor costs 
during the coming season are tending to 
make current price levels on unsold 1955 
pack fruits appear in a more attractive 
light. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Shipments In High Gear In Attempt To Beat 
Freight Hike—Many Short Items—Tomato 
Cleanup Indicated —— Strong Demand For 
Standard And Extra Standard Corn, None 
Available—Higher Kraut Prices In Offing— 
Little Or No Tomato Products Left—Beans 
Strong To Advancing—Shading In Apple- 
sauce—Salmon Unchanged—Citrus Strong— 
West Coast Fruits Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 16, 1956 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
the food business in Chicago rolling along 
in high gear with shipments coming into 
the market on the heavy side. An in- 
crease in freight rates anticipated by the 
end of this month has stimulated ship- 
ments from the West Coast but local can- 
ners too, are being hard pressed to keep 
up with orders. Wisconsin canners in 
particlular report a flood of shipping in- 
structions with the usual demand for 
shipment at once. This keeps the tele- 
phones busy and, in many cases, shipping 
dates are not being met. 


All of this activity is keeping business 
at a high level despite some severe short- 
ages of popular items. Chicago distribu- 
tors have been looking high and low for 
cheap whole kernel corn for some time 
and finding everyone completely sold up. 
Tomato juice is another item that is in 
heavy demand but just about nothing is 
coming to light. Standard cut green beans 
that can be sold for a dime would find a 
ready home here and in large quantities 
but sales of that kind appear to be a 
thing of the past. There are a number of 
canned food items that fit in a similar 
category which makes current activity ail 
the more amazing. On the other han, 
Blue Lake beans continue on the sloppy 
side and applesauce couldn’t be classified 
as strong under any circumstances. 
Nevertheless, it’s a strong market gei- 
erally and if orders and shipments keep 
up anything like they are today, things 
are going to get tighter than they are 
now. 
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(tOMATOES — Sales of tomatoes are 
net of the heavy variety these days 
simply because the industry just doesn’t 
have the goods to sell. Tomatoes of any 
grade in tens and 2%s are offered only in 
skimpy odd lots from local canners and 
there are no indications of additional 
merchandise coming out of hiding at a 
later date. Standard and extra standard 
303s are still offered with prices on the 
firm side. It seems obvious the new pack 
this fall will come on a completely bare 
market. 


CORN — Standard or extra standard 
whole kernel corn just can’t be found 
locally but, judging from the current de- 
mand, anyone with goods to sell could 
end up with a fist full of orders in one 
afternoon. Fancy whole kernel is selling 
here at $1.50 for 303s and $9.50 for tens 
with some canners at $1.55 for the 
smaller size and still others as high as 
$1.60. The trade here are going to find 
Wisconsin canners will be sold out before 
another pack makes an _ appearance. 
Fancy cream style corn is holding steady 
at $1.50 for 303s and $9.25 for tens. 


KRAUT—This item is really moving 
over the retail counters, apparently stim- 
ulated by the recent National Kraut and 
Frankfurter Week. Mid-West canners 
report heavy sales and shipments the 
past few weeks with some of them unable 


to meet shipping schedules. Higher prices 
haven’t had much effect on sales so far 
and it looks like the price level will move 
to even higher levels. Currently, fancy 
kraut is selling at a low of $1.22% for 
303s, $1.70 for 2%s and $5.70 for tens 
although more than one canner would re- 
fuse to sell at these prices at present. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS —There isn’t 
much to report along the lines of tomato 
products as little or nothing is left to 
sell in this part of the country. Fancy 
tomato juice last sold here at $2.75 for 
46 oz. but trying to find something to 
sell is the real problem at present. Puree 
in tens is not offered and only one or two 
lots of ones are listed at $1.05. There 
seems to be only one offering on catsup 
and that canner is holding unsold stocks 
of fancy grade at $1.90 for 14 oz. and 
$13.00 for tens. On top of all this, 
sparce California offerings are not at all 
helpful to the distributor who really 
needs some goods to sell. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—It’s the 
same old story insofar as wax beans are 
concerned, very little offered and at prices 
which are strong. Fancy 3 sieve cuts are 
holding at $1.75 for 303s and $9.75 where 
they can be found but that isn’t very 
often. Fancy grades of green beans are 
also tight and prices are firm at $1.65 for 
303s and $9.50 for tens. Standard cut 
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green have been foot-balled around at 10 
cents per can for 303s at the retail level 
for quite some time but it looks now like 
that is all over. The market is now at a 
bottom of $1.10 with some sellers at $1.15. 


APPLESAUCE — The market has 
slipped somewhat from its previous high 
level and prices on fancy grade are now 
generally at $1.30 and $6.75 for 303s and 
tens. There has also been some price 
shading on the latter size but not to any 
great extent so far. Unsold stocks do not 
appear burdensome at present but cer- 
tainly could be considered ample. What 
may happen from here on until the next 
pack would be a pretty good question at 
the moment. 


SALMON — No change to report on 
salmon as supplies continue extremely 
tight with nothing to indicate any change 
until another pack makes an appearance. 
Buyers here have forgotten about tall 
reds as their orders have been turned 
down by everyone. Tall pinks are still 
available at $22.00 to $23.00 with chums 
up to $22.00. There is still a fair assort- 
ment of halves unsold but prices are 
strong and expected to stay that way. 


CITRUS—Shipments out of the state 
of Florida continue to exceed current 
packing operations which always makes 
a firm market. Outside of one offering of 
early juice, the market is strong at $3.10 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Ine. 
Phone EXport 7-0744 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 
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for 46 oz. orange unsweetened, $2.50 for 
blended and $1.95 for grapefruit juice. 
Business has been good as the trade are 
always inclined to buy ahead in the face 
of acvancing prices and everything points 
to still higher prices in the offing. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—The price on 
fruit cocktail finally seems to have settled 
down and any further movement is ex- 
pected to be upward. Some additional 
pears have made an appearance but the 
quantities offered are all of the skimpy 
variety. Prices are unchanged with fancy 
2%s bringing $3.85 with choice at $3.40 
and standards at $3.15. The approaching 
tax day may have had something to do 


with canners putting the pressure on’ 


iheir customers for shipping instructions 
against contracts or a release on part for 
sale in other directions. Little is offered 
in the way of Cling peaches except the 
quantities still in the hands of the pack- 
ers of advertised brands. The market 
-encrally is firm. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fick-Up In Sales And Shipping Orders—Dry 

Bean Demand Improved—Green Beans Mov- 

ing Better—Asparagus Concessions—Heavy 

Tomato Business — Strike Still Upsetting 

Applesauce Market— Good Demand For 

Fruits — Jap Tuna Fishermen Hike Price — 
But Little Salmon In First Hands. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 16, 1956 


THE SITUATION — An encouraging 
pickup in both sales and shipping instruc- 
tions is noted by canners and sales repre- 
sentatives with this attributed to a heavy 
consumer demand, light stocks in the 
hands of distributors and to higher 
freight rates that are in the offing. Large 
operators are ordering out increasingly 
larger lots against purchases already 
made and are finding that both rail and 
steamer space is limited for early ship- 
ments. Many are making inquiries about 
flood and storm damage to crops in Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest and are 
adding to purchases already made. Field 
reports are coming in from many dis- 
tricts advising that fruit trees, especially 
apricots, are already coming into bloom, 
making them susceptible to damage from 
frost. Lower list prices on some items 
continue to make an appearance, how- 
ever, with emphasis just now on aspara- 
gus, with new crop commencing to move 
forward to the fresh market. Fish con- 
tinues in a strong position, with salmon 
very closely sold up and most other items 
in light supply. There is no szarcity in 
tuna, but this item is firming somewhat, 
with fishermen demanding higher prices 
for their catches. 
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DRY BEANS —The market for dry 
beans has improved somewhat during the 
past two weeks, with canners making 
rather larger purchases than for some 
time. Small White beans are in better de- 
mand, with stocks considered especially 
suitable for canning moving at $7.50 per 
100 pounds. Other sales are at $7.25 and 
$7.30. The index number of California 
dry bean prices is now 185.6, compared 
with 204.3 a year ago. 


GREEN BEANS —Green beans are 
moving rather better than a few weeks 
ago and indications are that stocks in 
the lower grades will be quite closely 
cleaned up before the new canning sea- 
son rolls around. Featured brands in 
general were not affected by the recent 
lowering of prices and these continue to 
move without change. 


ASPARAGUS—The movement of as- 
paragus has not been in keeping with the 
size of the 1955 pack and with a substan- 
tial carryover in sight some of the 
smaller packers are making price con- 
cessions to effect immediate sales. Prices 
on featured brands continue on former 
levels, however. Some lots of No. 2 fancy 
green tipped and white that had been 
held at $4.45 in such sizes as mammoth, 
large and mammoth-large, are reportedly 
being offered at $4.00. 


TOMATOES—Quite a heavy business 
is being done on canned tomatoes, but 
many of the transfers are from one can- 
ner to another. There doesn’t seem to be 
anything in the tomato list that is con- 
sidered to be in over supply, with many 
items closely sold up. Canners are al- 
ready arranging for acreage for the 1956 
crop and growers are being. offered the 
basic price that prevailed last year. 
Prices on some featured brands of tomato 
juice have been advanced of late, one 
firm that had been offering No. 2s at 
$1.274%2 having moved this up to $1.42, 
with 46 oz. advanced from $2.75 to $3.25. 


APPLESAUCE—The applesauce mar- 
ket continues in an upset condition, with 
retail outlets unable to offer the Cali- 
fornia pack because of boycott threats. 
The nominal market for No. 303 fancy is 
quoted at $1.45 and for the same size in 
choice, at $1.30. The No. 10 size is quoted 
at $8.25 for fancy and at $7.75 for choice. 


FRUITS—tThere is a strong demand 
for Elberta peaches with fancy No. 303 
halves moving at $2.20 and fancy No. 
2% halves at $3.42%. Buyers are shop- 
ping arcund for No. 303 fancy sliced but 
this item is difficult to locate. Cling 
peaches are firmly held and carryover 
premises to be light. Fruit cocktail is 
stronger than in recent weeks, but is still 
in heavy supply. In Bartlett pears, the 
No. 303 size seems to be in heaviest sup- 
ply. This was brought about largely be- 
cause of the fact that pears in many dis- 
tricts ran to small size. 


PURPLE PLUMS—Purple plums of 
Pacific Northwest pack have been moving 
quite freely, the pack having been a com- 
paratively light one. Recent sales of No, 
2% choice have been largely at $2.00, 
with fancy at $2.25. 


TUNA—Japanese suppliers of alba- 
core to California canners have advanced 
the price of this fish to $400.00 a ton, but 
canners have so far refused to pay the 
substantial increase. The higher price 
would mean that the price of white meat 
tuna would have to be advanced at least 
75 cents to $1.00 a case. Light meat tuna, 
fancy halves, is moving at $11.25; 
chunks, $9.75; flakes, $8.75 and grated, 
$7.50. Featured brands are somewhat 
higher. 


SALMON—The early demand for can- 
ned salmon has been such that packers 
report that 95 percent of their output is 
already in the hands of distributors. The 
Alaska pack for 1955 was but 2,385,000 
cases, or 710,000 cases less than in 1954, 
while British Columbia canners produced 
1,406,000 cases, or about 304,000 cases 
below the 1954 mark. Last year’s Puget 
Sound and Columbia River pack was 
about 839,500 cases, against about 1,068,- 
000 cases in 1954. 


STATE GROUPS AID NAWGA 
ON CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Secretaries of fourteen wholesale gro- 
cers state associations from all parts of 
the country volunteered recently to mail 
out more than 1700 copies of workshop 
schedules prepared for the Golden Anni- 
versary Convention of the National- 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
in Chicago, March 6-9. With the assist- 
ance of the State Secretaries the compre- 
hensive workshop schedule will reach 
wholesaler’s not affiliated with NAWGA’s 
membership in 48 states. In presenting 
an outline for discussion, it contains an 
appeal to send in recommendations and 
questions for additional points to be 
taken up in the debate. 

The purpose of the Convention Work- 
shops is to enable every wholesale grocer 
to keep plant and performance up-to- 
date, to arrive at lower costs of opera- 
tions, to get closer to his customer, to be 
on best terms with his suppliers. This 
goes for companies of all types and sizes. 


Clover Farm Stores of Cleveland an- 
nounces the affiliation of its newest whole- 
saler member, the Williams Brothers 
Grocery Company, Incorporated, of Tif- 
ton, Georgia. The company, which was 
founded in 1920 has been successful and 
profitable in the distribution of groceries 
throughout the years. The president and 
general manager of the firm is Calhoun 
Bowen, Mrs. C. E. Williams is vice presi- 
dent and secretary. L. E. Bowen, Sr., is 
treasurer of the company. John Mallory, 
a salesman with the company since 1950 
has been appointed as divisional man- 
ager of the Clover Farm operation. 
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